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Henry  Reynolds  and  his  instructress  examining  a  finished  hand  icoven 

table  runner  in  his  shop . 
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the  number  of  people  they  are  rehabil¬ 
itating  and  putting  back  to  work.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  good  argu¬ 
ments  could  be  made  for  appropriating 
twice  the  money  for  the  program,  but 
he  felt  that  “the  Federal  Government 
has  got  to  stop  some  place  in  this  grants- 
in-aid  program  if  we  are  hot  going  to 
bankrupt  the  Federal  Treasury.” 

The  Congressman’s  request  for  a  de¬ 
termination  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  carry  the  pro¬ 
gram  merits  most  serious  consideration. 
To  ifiy  mind,  the  only  acceptable  answer 
is  that  we,  in  our  State-Federal  part- 

r  _ 

nership,  must  do  the  whole  job.  To  do 
that,  we  must  have  enough  money. 

The  only  way  to  get  enough  money 
appropriated  is  to  convince  the  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislatures  it  is  such 
good  business  to  rehabilitate  the  handi¬ 
capped  that  tjaey  cannot  afford  NOT  to 
rehabilitate  every  disabled  man  and 
woman  Who  can  be  rehabilitated. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  pre- 
sents  an  exceptionally  satisfying  aspect. 
In  the  long  run,  the  program  costs  the 
Federal  Government  nothing.  Actually, 
it  returns  substantial  profits,  not  only 
socially  but  economically.  It  is  truly  an 
investment  in  human  welfare. 

Financial  Returns 

Look  at  a  few  more  figures:  The  av¬ 
erage  person  who  is  rehabilitated  under 
the  program  is  31  years  old.  He  has  a 
working  expectancy  of  34  years.  Should 
he  work  only  85  per  cent  of  the  time — 
and  that’s  a  reasonable  percentage — 


the  State  and  local  governments,  but 
clearly  they  too  must  be  substantial.  We 
may  all  be  sure  that  the  economic  con¬ 
tributions  of  a  rehabilitated,  self- 
sustaining  citizen  will  greatly  outweigh 
the  relatively  small  one-time  cost  of  his 
rehabilitation. 

Even  more  impressive  values  show 
when  the  program  is  viewed  cumula¬ 
tively  over  the  past  five  years.  We  find 
that  the  219,000  persons  rehabilitated 
have  increased  their  earnings  by  more 
than  $900,000,000  and  have  paid  Federal 
income  taxes  of  $75,000,000.  This  figure 
assumes  that  estimated  earnings  for  the 
first  year  are  continued  at  that  level, 
whereas  most  earnings  increase,  and 
such  increases  probably  more  than  offset 
the  losses  of  the  few  who  have  not  con¬ 
tinued  to  work. 

The  rehabilitations  of  the  past  year 
were  accomplished  at  an  average  cost 
of  less  than  $500  eaefrf 

Rehabilitatieff  is  a  one-time  cost.  To 
keep  a.,  disabled  man  or  woman  in  de¬ 
pendency  for  one  year  also  costs  about 
$500.  But  there  is  a  difference.  The  de¬ 
pendency  cost  goes  on  year  after  year, 
unless  the  person  is  rehabilitated. 
Through  the  State-Federal  partnership 
program  of  rehabilitation,  we  stop  the 
years  of  loss  and  begin  the  long  years 
of  gain — for  both  the  individual  and 
society. 

Disability  usually  produces  depend¬ 
ency.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  re- 
habilitants  last  year  were  dependent 
upon  their  families;  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  disabled  person  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  family  were  dependent  upon 
the  older  generation.  Eight  per  cent 
were  living  on  insurance  benefits  of  one 
kind  or  another,  generally  of  limited 


then  he  will  return  m  Federal  income 

,  .  „  „  „  ^  •  duration.  About  seven  per  cent  were  on 

«■  taxes  alone,  $10  for  every  $1  the  Fed- 

,  l,  ,  ,  direct  relief  during  this  era  of  our  na- 

eral  Government  expends  upon  his  re-  .  .  ,  _  , 

tion’s  greatest  prosperity.  Only  34  per 
4  habilitation.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me _ 

to  estimate  the  tax  and  other  returns  to 
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!  “Henry  E.  Reynolds,  Hand  Weaving.” 
jThis  sign  on  the  road  to  South  Dorset, 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Manchester,  Vermont,  proclaims  the 
birth  of  another  new  industry  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  an  industry  founded  by  a  blind 
jveteran. 

A  year  ago,  Reynolds  began  the 
difficult  art  of  hand-weaving  baby 
blankets,  luncheon  sets,  scarfs  and  ski 
accessories  under  the  guidance  of  Esther 
Mattson  of  New  York  Institute  of  the 
Blind. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Rehabilitation  agent  for  the  blind 
and  the  Veterans  Administration,  it  was 
possible  to  bring  Reynolds  and  Miss 
Mattson  together  at  Manchester  for  a 
|  full-time  course  last  summer.  At  the 
!  completion  of  that  course  Miss  Mattson 
!  was  so  impressed  with  Reynolds’  ability 
and  enthusiasm  that  she  agreed  to 
j  continue  the  course  throughout  the 
winter.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to 
travel  from  the  Institute  in  New  York 
to  Manchester  two  weekends  each 
month  for  the  entire  winter.  “Each 
trip  was  something  of  an  adventure,” 
Miss  Mattson  remarked,  “Henry  pro¬ 
gressed  so  rapidly  and  his  workman¬ 
ship  and  design  were  a  delight  to  watch 
develop.”  This  summer  Reynolds  and 
Miss  Mattson  are  finishing  up  the  final 
phases  of  a  truly  successful  training 
course. 

It  was  out  in  the  Pacific  several  years 
ago,  while  Reynolds  was  serving  with 
the  Army  Engineers,  that  he  lost  his 
sight  and  severely  injured  his  hands. 
This  combination  of  disability  was  one 
that  seemed  to  present  an  insurmount¬ 
able  handicap.  The  adjustment  that 
Reynolds  has  made  is  remarkable. 
Happily  married,  the  father  of  a  two- 
year-old  son,  his  days  are  spent  in  his 
self-designed  work  shop  and  his  eve¬ 
nings  in  visiting  his  many  friends  and 


living  a  normal  happy  life.  Recently, 
he  made  the  sports  page  of  a  local  news¬ 
paper  when  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  gone  trout  fishing  and  had  caught 
his  quota. 

Reynolds’  workshop  and  showroom 
are  built  into  his  garage  adjacent  to  his 
home.  Here  are  the  two  large  hand 
looms  and  the  other  equipment  which 
he  uses  in  his  business. 

Being  a  Vermonter,  Reynolds  has 
proven  that  he  believes  “time  is 
money.”  Early  in  his  training  he  be¬ 
came  impatient  about  the  large  amount 
of  time  consumed  in  warping  yarns 
from  spools.  He  and  Miss  Mattson  then 
began  to  figure  some  device  that  would 
speed  the  operation.  After  long  weeks 
of  planning,  designing  and  creating, 
they  advised  the  VA  training  officer  of 
their  desire  to  have  a  spool  rack  for 
warping  constructed.  The  training  offi¬ 
cer  brought  the  plans  to  the  VA  Center 
at  White  River  Junction  (Vermont). 
The  station  carpenter  and  the  station 
operating  engineer  immediately  con¬ 
structed  the  rack.  Upon  its  receipt, 
Reynolds  began  a  concentrated  practice 
on  his  self-developed  machine.  Today 
he  proudly  reports  that  through  this 
equipment  he  saves  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  time  formerly  taken  under  the  old 
method. 

It  is  a  treat  to  see  Reynolds  operating 
his  new  business.  He  knows  where 
everything  in  his  shop  is  located  and 
moves  about  with  the  confidence  of  a 
sighted  person.  His  hands  are  swift  and 
sure  when  operating  his  complex  looms. 
Not  only  is  he  the  manufacturer,  he  is 
the  salesman.  In  meeting  his  customers, 
they  are  immediately  impressed  with 
his  personality  and  his  salesmanship. 
However,  this  last  quality  is  definitely 
strengthened  by  his  confidence  in  the 
appearance  and  construction  of  his 
products. 
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Winding  yarn  in  his  Manchester , 
Vermont  shop. 


The  snowball  design  in  his  luncheon 
sets  is  especially  beautiful  and  eye¬ 
catching,  as  are  the  designs  which  he 
has  evolved  from  this  basic  pattern. 
Miss  Mattson  stated  that  in  her  many 
years  of  aiding  and  teaching  the  blind, 
she  has  never  met  anyone  so  adept  and 
conscious  of  color  harmony  and  design 
as  Reynolds.  She  predicted  that  due 
to  his  creative  mind  and  desire  for  per¬ 
fection,  in  the  years  to  come  his  designs 
and  workmanship  will  continue  to  grow. 

A  large  showcase  occupies  the  corner 


of  the  workshop  wherein  are  stored  the 
excellent  stock  of  goods  which  he  has 
created  these  last  few  months.  These 
wares  are  beautifully  designed  and  they 
definitely  reflect  his  creative  ability. 
This,  and  his  strong  interest  in  color, 
have  made  him  a  meticulous  weaver. 
He  plans  to  use  most  of  the  wares  in 
the  showcase  as  sample  items.  From 
these  he  will  take  individual  orders  for 
custom  made  pieces  to  suit  each  cus¬ 
tomer’s  taste. 

Reynolds  stated  that  his  new  business 
is  based  on  workmanship.  He  doesn’t 
desire  patronage  because  of  his  dis¬ 
ability.  He  believes  in  and  desires 
patronage  based  upon  the  quality  of  his 
work,  which  he  feels  speaks  for  itself. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  work  of  original  design  and 
excellent  craftsmanship.  To  these 
people,  Reynolds  extends  a  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  visit  his  place  of  business. 

The  best  criterion  for  any  person  in¬ 
terested  in  purchasing  articles  made  by 
this  gentleman  will  be  to  call  upon  him 
and  examine  his  work,  and  realize  that 
the  machine-age  argument  here  has  a 
definite  rebuttal. 


The  PiPofcTem 

A  millioi^ahd  a  half  Americans  who 
wantjnbs  or  who  could  be.pre^ared  for 
jobs  are  being  denied  "their  chance  to 
HELP  MAKE  AMERICA  STRONG  be- 
cause  they  physically  handicapped. 


The  Solution 

Suitable  employffUmt  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  whp^fire  ready  to  take  useful 
jobs.  Vfrtutional  Rehabilitation  for  those 
who  need  medical  care  or  training  to  fit 
themselves  for  jobs. 
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